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would be incompatible with the unity of the State, but in
the principle, which is more and more recognised, that every
state should regard all others as having equal rights with
itself. The value of this kind of international equality is
not diminished by the fact that it is in each case a voluntary
relation, expressed in the customary forms of economic
contracts rather than in any universally acknowledged law.
The " most favoured nation" clause would seem to have a
meaning of this sort. In proportion as it becomes a per-
manent form, it is equivalent to a guarantee of equal rights
to all nations in their intercourse one with another.

2. THE LAW OF NATIONS.      ,

On the basis of material interests and their demand for
legal protection there has been gradually erected a structure
of international law, which, extending its influence far
beyond the sphere of its origin, is beginning to unite all
civilised states into a higher form of legal community.

These norms of international law originated out of the
need of individuals for security. As soon as any permanent
intercourse between nations had been developed, the State
was forced to undertake the duty of rprotecting the persons
and property of its citizens outside as well as inside its
own boundaries. The principles of international law, thus
established, soon extended beyond the field of individual
ends, and invaded that of the affairs and interests of the
states themselves. Hence our present system of govern-
ment has two distuict organisations to serve these different
purposes. There is the consulate, whose functions are
chiefly to protect individual interests. And there are the
embassies to foreign nations, whose task it is to regulate
affairs of state. For matters of special importance con-
gresses and conferences of plenipotentiaries supplement the